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of the federal government. Before the first Great War
there remained outside of Confederation only the
island of Newfoundland, whose possession of Labrador
was recognized by a judgment of the Privy Council in
1927.

In the meantime immigration had not only con-
tinued  but had increased  as  a result of  an  intense
propaganda campaign carried on, at the cost of millions
of dollars, by the government and the railroad and
steamship companies.   There came a time when those
men for whom Canada is and must always be a British
country, began to wonder if the result of this unre-
stricted immigration would not be to remove from the
country its British character; the target of the propa-
ganda   was   then   shifted   to   attract   thenceforth   a
majority of Anglo-Saxon and Protestant immigrants.
In spite of everything and although almost two million
people had, in this way, been, in half a century, literally
hurled into the western provinces alone,  and in  ad-
dition more than two million foreigners had entered
the   country  from   1901   to   1914,   at   that   date   the
population of Canada was less than eight million. Less
than thirty years later, in spite of a mounting birth-
rate, greater in the province of Quebec than elsewhere,
the population did not greatly exceed 11,000,000.    It
was still not much greater in 1931, the year when the
economic depression forced Canada to close its doors
upon an immigration which had brought it, from 1851,
nearly 7,000,000 foreign-born settlers.5    The  reasons
for the slow growth in population are not far to seek.

5 From 1851 to 1941 there were 6,777,226 immigrants. In
the same period 6,201,320 people emigrated from Canada. From
the end of 1945 to 1949, about 250,000 immigrants came to
Canada, the majority of whom were "displaced persons."